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Reviews 

Poems, by G. K. Chesterton. John Lane. 

One opens with pleasure a book by the author of Pope and 
the Art of Satire, and is at the outset well-disposed towards 
a writer so catholic and democratic in his discriminations. 
Metrical form has not, however, helped what Mr. Chester- 
ton has to say: and his essays express both better poetry and 
a better lyric sense than his poems. 

Almost at once, as soon as you begin Lepanto, which pur- 
ports to be a swinging, militaristic, crusading composition, 
you are expected to pretend that Hurrah, Africa, and Austria, 
are rhymes. You overlook this dullness concerning a detail. 
It is like having a cherry-pie set before you : and biting into 
a cherry that hasn't been stoned. 

But when you proceed only to find that the whole per- 
formance has been executed on the supposition that a fine, 
rich, sympathetic refrain can be made by pretending to rhyme 
Hurrah, Hispania and Gloria; when you perceive that what, 
you thought a solitary error is the plan of the pie ; and that 
the human callousness of the maker has permitted him to 
impose upon you an entire dish of unstoned cherries — then 
you begin to feel that you are, and ought to be, against the 
art' of Lepanto. To place it before you as though it were a 
species of whole-hearted, mediaeval treat — that is what irri- 
tates you most. 

It is true that the poet says in one of the most attractive 
poems in this book, The Strange Music : 

Though the harp be on my bosom, though I finger and I fret, 
Still my hope is all before me ; for I cannot play it yet. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The reviewer may be a little unfair, for of course the poet 
does not mean the music of Lepanto, which is not in the 
least strange but all in the key of C and on familiar concep- 
tions. 

Very lovely and imaginative is the next stanza of The 

Strange Music. 

In your strings is hid a music that no hand hath e'er let fall, 
In your soul is sealed a pleasure that you have not known at all ; 
Pleasure subtle as your spirit, strange and slender as your frame, 
Fiercer than the pain that folds you, softer than your sorrow's 
name. 

Then, soon, he praises "the strange music" so very highly 
that you begin to be sated with it, and then disgusted with it ; 
and at last, when Time, and Life, and Death, are all worsted 
by it — "and the stars stand still to hear," your soul's final 
sense is a craving for some minority report on it. 

This is the difficulty in reading the works of a determined 
optimist and booster. Maybe "the strange music" really 
could achieve all the poet asserts. Maybe the authors of 
some of the railroad advertisements really could guide you 
to lands of eternal sunshine. But the skeptic heart of the 
truth-seeker would have been better persuaded by some more 
qualified statement — by some half-tones on the subject, and 
a few of the shades and values of the chromatic scale. 

The music and the thought of the Poems seem in general to 
fail of this perception — though not in The Three Guilds, 
The Gifts of God, and a delightful piece of satire, The 
Shakespeare Memorial. 

Without questioning the poet's right to his own outlook on 
the universe, and also without intent of irreverence, it should 
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Reviews' 

be said that the cosmos of the book seems to be founded on 
the conception of the supreme deity as one who likes every- 
thing ; the idea of a God who has no taste. Surely this is a 
monotonizing misconception from the outset: and a being of 
universal powers must of necessity possess among them the 
faculty of self-criticism. This general observation on the 
poet's style of thought and expression is commended to the 
attention of all those who believe the only beauty is light 
without the presence of shadow; and the only piety is 
optimism. 

E. W. 

NOTES 

Mr. William Butler Yeats, whose most recent poems we have 
the honor of presenting in this number, needs no introduction to 
our readers. Mrs. Padraic Colum's study of his later work, in 
our prose section, is the comment of a friend and fellow-country- 
woman, who is nevertheless a discriminating critic. 

Mr. F. S. Flint, a Londoner and one of the Imagists, has also 
appeared before in Poetry. The first time was in March, 1913, 
when he wrote of Imagisme in our prose section, before he had 
associated himself with the group. This was the first article ever 
printed on the now much discussed subject. It accompanied Mr. 
Ezra Pound's Don'ts by an Imagist. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, author of The 
Sharing and other books of verse (Sherman, French & Co.) is 
another familiar contributor. Also William Laird, whose real 
name is slightly different. 

Of the three new contributors: 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller, of Chicago, who has been from the first 
a member of Poetry's advisory committee, is the author of The 
Chevalier of Pensieri Vani, Under the Skylights, and other whim- 
sically satirical tales, as well as of The Cliff-dwellers and other 
novels of Chicago life, 
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